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What Is The Spiritual Life? 


JosePpH CoLuins, O.P. 


HE sPIRITUAL LIFE is nothing other than the life of sanctifying 
grace in the soul. And the spiritual person is one who is 
fully conscious of this wonderful inner life: one who is 
careful to guard it against destruction and whose main concern, in 
everything he does, is to develop and strengthen it. The life that 
grace gives is not a natural but a supernatural life. There is an 
immeasurable distance between it and the life of nature. Intellectual 
activity is the highest manifestation of natural life. It is much 
higher than sense life. As intellectual life is raised above sense life, 
so is the life that grace gives elevated above the natural life of 
the intelligence. Indeed, the life of grace outstrips the life of 
_™ reason by a distance that is almost infinite. The life of grace is a 
divine life. Sanctifying grace does not make us God; but within 
the limits, set of necessity by our human nature, we may say that 
it does the next best thing. It deifies the soul. It enables us to 
share, in a very real sense, in the intimate life of the Three Divine 
Persons of the blessed Trinity. 


NATURAL LIFE 


Between natural life and the life of grace there is a close and 
interesting parallel. If we understand what is meant by being alive 

_, in the natural sense, it may help to enlighten us on what is meant 
sink ty being alive in a supernatural sense. In the order of nature 
a thing is alive if it has within itself the power of self-movement. 
That is how any living thing differs from a thing that is dead. 

A stone is a lifeless thing because it cannot move itself in any 
sense. On the other hand, a little blade of grass is alive. If it can 
do nothing else in the line of self-movement, it can grow. Growth 
implies movement upwards and downwards. Higher on the scale, 

is the life of an animal. Not only does it grow, it can move about 
from place to place. This local movement in an animal originates 

in sense knowledge and sense desire. Man enjoys a still higher 
form of ‘life. In common with the plant he grows. In common 
with the animal he moves about. He sees and hears and is attracted 

by sense objects, Over and above that, he has intellectual knowledge 
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and rational desire. In the order of nature, this is life in the highest 


sense of the word. It gives him a power of self-movement that 


springs from freedom of choice. He moves himself more truly 
than the animal does. Of course, he is not so independent that 
he can move himself without God. It is from the power of God 
working in him, that he draws the power to move himself freely. 


THE Sout as Lire-GIVER 


All the actions that we associate with one who is alive may be 
traced to a single source, the soul. Though united to the body, the 
soul is very different from the body. The soul is not composed of 
matter. The body is. On the plane of physical reality, the soul is not 
made up of parts. Countless parts go to make up the body. 
Immobility is characteristic of the soul when we consider it in 


itself. Constant change is characteristic of the body. It is never | 


the same for long. Indeed, biologists assure us that it renews 
itself completely every seven years. Still, those two things, so 
opposite in their nature, are meant for each other and when united 
they form but one human person. Both are essential in the composi- 
tion of a human being, but one is more important than the other. 


The soul is more important than the body. If we ask why God 


should have united, in this closest of all possible unions, two 
things which are so unlike, the answer is that He has done it for 
the good of each and particularly for the good of the soul. 

The soul’s principal gift to the body is life. Every human soul 
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is created directly by God himself. He gives it life and once the él 


soul receives life it can never, in the ordinary course of things, 
lose it. The soul is of its nature immortal. When the soul is 
united to the body it elevates it to its own level of existence and 
communicates to it its own natural life. The soul does that by 
permeating the body through and through. From the crown of 
the head to the sole of the feet and to the tips of the fingers the 
body is alive with the life of the soul. If we wish to bring home to 
ourselves how completely the body depends upon the soul for 
life and beauty and movement, we have only to reflect on what 
happens to it once the soul has left it. ‘Rigor mortis’ sets in. It 
becomes incapable of movement on its own of any kind. It loses its 
pliability. It loses its beauty and in due course it loses its symmetry. 
It becomes an object of‘ loathing and disgust. The moment the 
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soul has departed, that moment the body ceases to be a human 
ody at all. It is a corpse. It has already begun the process of 
dissolution which ends by reducing it to dust and ashes. 


‘THe Bopy as PERFECTION-GIVER 


The human sou! is united to a body, not as a punishment nor 
as a means of degrading it, but as a means of bringing the soul to 
perfection. That may seem a strange thing to say, especially when 
we consider that the body is composed of matter, and as such, is far 
beneath the soul in dignity and importance. To understand how the 
body contributes to the perfection of the soul, we should bear two 
things in mind. The first is, that) the soul from the very depths 
of its being cries out for a body as its partner. The second is) 
that if the soul needs the body to complete it as a substance, it 

- (needs it even more to achieve the degree of perfection to which it. 
has been ordained by God. In the line of action, the soul’s perfection 
lies in the development of its intellect and will, by knowledge and 
moral virtue. As far as the acquisition of knowledge goes, union 
with the body is indispensable. True, knowledge is possible for a 
separated soul, but apart from some special divine intervention, its 
knowledge is vague and indefinite and therefore very imperfect. 
The connatural way for the soul to grow in knowledge is through 
the activity of the bodily senses. Indeed, so dependent is the soul 

on sense activity that, in. the normal course of things, it does 
not know anything that does not come through the channel of the 

“Senses. 

Moral development is even more dependent on the soul’s union 

with the body. Knowledge of sorts remains a possibility for the 
separated soul, but once the soul has left the body, moral progress 
comes to a standstill. So long as the soul is in the body it 
accommodates itself to the changeable nature of the body. When 
it has ‘shuffled off this mortal coil’ it returns to its natural state of 
immobility. Once a separated soul makes a decision or takes up an 
attitude, it cannot retrace its steps. Like an angel, it becomes 
fixed in good or evil. That is simply a law of spirit nature. God 
is the author of that law and in his government of the universe 

He naturally respects it. Hence, He warns us to make good use 

of the present life, for it is only in this life that growth in a moral 
sense is possible. If we have done wrong, we can always retrace 
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our steps so long as soul and body are united. If we are doing whatis _ 
right, we can continue to grow in the knowledge and love of God! 


A Mixep BLEssING 


Since union with the body makes growth in virtue possible and 
repentance possible if we have had the misfortune to commit sin, it 
is a blessing for the soul. It is not, however, an unmixed blessing. 
If it is the body that makes repentance possible, it is the body 
that leads the soul very often into sin. It does that through the 
passions, or emotions, as they are sometimes called. The passions 
are corporeal things. They are set in motion automatically by sense 
images in the imagination. In themselves they are neither good nor 
bad from a moral point of view. Their goodness or badness depends 
on whether or not they are properly governed by our reason. 
The passion of fear, for instance, is very useful in drawing the! 
soul away from sin. That is why reflection onthe punishment 
of Hell is such a salutary practice. But the same passion could’ 
also lead us into sin, for example, by leading us to shirk our duty. 
The passions are constantly changing our subjective dispositions 
and colouring our judgment for good or evil. That is why the 
body plays such an essential part in any kind of growth or develop- 
ment in the moral order. The body is a boon for the soul, and at 
the same time it is a source of danger. But this very danger gives an 
opportunity for greater virtue. It keeps the soul on its toes, as it 
were, lest it should go under to the allurements of its materia 
partner. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 


All that we have just said is necessary for a correct understanding 
of the spiritual life. The spiritual life does not destroy our natural 
life. It presupposes it. As the soul communicates its natural life 
to the body by elevating it and penetrating it through and through, 
so sanctifying grace communicates to the soul a life that is super- 
natural and divine. The life that grace gives is really a sharing ~ 
in the life of God Himself. And that is what we call the spiritual 
life in the strict sense of the word. Sanctifying grace is not just 
a kind of supernatural veneer that covers the surface of the soul. 
It permeates the soul as the soul permeates the body. It elevates _ 
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the soul, essence and faculties, to its own supernatural level of 


p being. It suffuses it with supernatural life. It makes the soul divine. 


To understand the effect of sanctifying grace upon the soul, we 
cannot do better than reflect upon the classical illustration given 
by spiritual writers. When iron is put into the fire it becomes 
red-hot. It does not cease to be iron, but it takes on a fiery nature. 
It behaves like fire. Touch it and it will burn the hand. Strike 
it and sparks will fly. Apply a piece of paper to it and it will set 
the paper alight. In similar fashion the soul in sanctifying grace, 
without losing its own nature or ceasing to be a created thing, 
takes on a nature that is divine. Through grace, it shares in the 
divine nature and the divine life. In a certain sense, it is enabled 
to act like God. When the soul is in the state of grace it has this 
principle of supernatural life within itself. It becomes self-active 
in a divine sense. 


THE SPIRITUAL ORGANISM 


The parallel between natural and spiritual life may be carried 
a step further. In the natural order, the soul requires certain 
faculties or powers, if it is to go into operation. Thus, to think 
it needs an intellect: to love and desire rational good it needs 
the will: to desire what is less than rational good it requires the 
various sense appetites. Similarly, in the spiritual order, the soul 


elevated by sanctifying grace requires certain supernatural powers 


if it is to lead the divine life in full. To acquire supernatural 


“a knowledge it requires faith. Faith is engrafted on. the natural 


intelligence and enables us to grasp supernatural mysteries with 
a knowledge resembling that of God Himself. Faith gives us a share 
in the divine knowledge as grace gives us a share in the divine 
nature and the divine life. Supernatural charity is engrafted on 
the will, thus enabling us to love God and our neighbour with a 
love that is beyond the power of unaided nature. As faith gives us 
a share in the knowledge of God, so charity gives a share in his 


love. Supernatural hope gives us an absolute trust and confidence 


in the omnipotent power of God to bring us to eternal happiness. 
Besides the three theological virtues which deal immediately with 
God, the life of grace burgeons forth in an imposing array of 
supernatural moral virtues, which are meant to control the impulses 


and tendencies of the will and sense appetites. All those virtues 
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group themselves around the four cardinal virtues viz., Prudence, 


Justice, ‘Temperance and Fortitude. It is important to note that ¢ 


all the moral virtues, and they are considerable in number, that 
cluster around ‘Temperance and Fortitude, presuppose the body 
and would, in the strict sense of the word, be non-existent, apart 
from the body. Finally, to complete the spiritual organism, we 
must add the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost. 


SPIRITUAL PERFECTION [THROUGH THE BopDy 


Sanctifying grace with its accompanying train of virtues and 
gifts is given to us obviously for a purpose. The virtues and gifts 
are meant to be used and their proper use means growth in the 
spiritual life. It is very important that we should be clear on 
what this growth implies. St. Thomas lays down a principle that 
will throw light on the subject. Grace, he says, does not destroy 
nature but elevates and ennobles it. The. supernatural life that 
grace gives is not meant to destroy the natural life of soul and 
body. Rather, it should elevate it and ennoble it and destroy only 
what is sinful in it. An application of the same principle indicates 
that our spiritual life should be developed on lines parallel with 
the development of our natural life. We have already seen how 


indispensable the body is for the development of our natural life. - 


It has a part to play in even its highest functions. Thought is 
one of the highest activities a man can engage in; but in the ordinary 
course of things he cannot think without the imagination and the 
imagination is a corporeal faculty. 

The same is true of the spiritual life of grace. It can only be 
brought to perfection in and through the body. The moment the 
soul leaves the body, that moment all spiritual progress comes to 
an end. Progress in the spiritual life, therefore, does not mean 
getting away from the body in an effort to lead the life proper to 
a separated soul. It does not mean ignoring the body. Much less 
does it mean killing the body. To lead a spiritual life does not mean 
the cultivation of spirit acts that are independent of the body. 
When the soul leaves the body, it will be capable only of spirit 
acts, but those spirit acts will add in no way to its perfection. 
In this life, it is doubtful if there are, in the normal course of 
things, any such pure spirit acts. An act of faith might seem to 
be one, but like knowing in the natural order, it presupposes the 
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co-operation of the imagination. Prayer might also seem to be a 

‘Bspirit act, but ordinarily, it too is dependent on the imagination. 
Many of the moral virtues as we have already seen, are almost 
wholly in the body. More than any other virtue, charity would 
seem to be independent of the body. Yet, growth in charity becomes 
impossible when the soul leaves the body. 


on 


PRE-REQUISITES OF A SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Since the spiritual life must be led in the body, it follows 
that the body should be chastened and disciplined so that it may 
not prove a hindrance but become a fitting instrument in the work 
of perfection, While no spiritual progress is possible without the 
body, it can be and very often is the greatest obstacle to progress. 
Not only can the body be a heavy drag upon the soul. As a result of 

®original sin, it gives it a strong inclination to evil. Those evil 
tendencies, or sinful passions, must be curbed and brought under 
control, which is the purpose of mortification. This chastening 

of unruly tendencies and sinful desires, is an altogether essential 
pre-requisite if one wishes to lead a genuine spiritual life. Even 
when the body has been disciplined and brought under control 

it will still be a drag upon the soul. It will impose limitations 
upon spiritual activity which the spiritual man, if he is wise, 
will gladly accept..A spiritual man must sleep and eat and rest. 
His spiritual life will have ups and downs, even as his physical 
life has. He will get tired at prayer. He will feel the fatigue of 
labour, He may be depressed by the weather. Our Lord and his 
Blessed Mother experienced the unending cycle of change that all 

of us experience. No two lives were more truly human. Yet, never 
! was the spiritual life in its fullness lived with such perfection as in 
them. They are the models we must try to imitate. They prove that 
the spiritual life is meant for all. They also prove that it is not 

a matter of living in the clouds. They show that the highest 
spirituality manifests itself in the diligent discharge of the humblest 
duties of one’s state in life. Just as the soul elevates and ennobles 
the body and as grace elevates and ennobles the soul, so super- 
natural charity elevates and ennobles the most trivial deliberate 
actions of the day, making them deserving of no less a reward 
than the blessed vision of God for all eternity. 


The Spirit of Faith 


REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 


Translated by Fr. E. Hayden, O.P. 


R. Garricou-LaGrRAnce’s book De Sanctificatione Sacerdotum 

was, as the name implies, written primarily for priests, but 

many of the principles which he outlines there will be of 
interest and value to the lay Catholic also. In the opening pages 
he stresses the need, particularly today, of living in a spirit of 
faith, that spirit which enables us to see everything, to judge 
everything, with one eye on God. It was in this spirit of faith, 
with complete trust in God, that Abraham brought Isaac, his 
only son, into the wilderness and prepared to offer him there in 
sacrifice. It was in this spirit of faith, too, that Moses led the 
Jews out of Egypt into the desert. From the human point of view, 
it was a journey into the unknown, but Moses felt that every 
detail of that journey had been carefully chartered by God, and 
so he put his hand firmly into God’s hand and led his people 
away. It was this spirit of faith that has strengthened Catholics 
in every age to sacrifice themselves for God: “They were stoned, 
they were cut asunder, they were tempted, they were put to death 
by the sword’. (Hebr. 11: 37). In order to live in this spirit of 
faith, everything and everybody, God, ourselves, our neighbour, 
the ordinary details of our daily life, must be viewed, as 
St. Thomas says, ‘with the eyes of God’. 

There are many signs by which one may recognise in oneself 
the presence of this supernatural spirit, this spirit of faith. In 
his book to which we have just referred, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange 
lists six of these signs. With the author’s permission, we have 
translated what he has written, and we set it down here for the 
readers of Doctrine and Life. A study of these signs is of value 
not merely for what they reveal, but also because attention to 
them individually will help to produce, or deepen, in our souls that 
supernatural spirit of which they are the signs. They are the 
signs of the supernatural ‘life because they are its effects, and to a 
certain degree its cause. 
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The principal signs of a supernatural spirit of faith are :— 


wi. 4 Foy in Reading Sacred Scripture. The Word of God, a 
letter penned in Heaven and mailed -to earth in order to effect 
man’s salvation. These writings contain a very beautiful variety, 
from the simple narratives in the book of Job to the sublime 
thought of the fourth Gospel and the Epistles of St. Paul. The 
language of Sacred Scripture, because it is the Word of God, our 
adopted Father, is like the mother tongue of Christians. If the 
Christian becomes familiar with the words of Sacred Scripture, 
human eloquence, even the greatest, will become less and less 
attractive because it does not contain the words of eternal life, 
the word of salvation. One single sentence from Sacred Scripture 
can nourish the soul, illuminate /it, strengthen it in adversity. 
Sacred Scripture is something far superior to a simple exposition 
of dogma, subdivided into special tracts: it is an ocean of revealed 
® truth in which we can taste in advance the joys of eternal life.* 
2. Respect for Religious Authority. Often the purely ‘natural!’ man 
will see in the authority of a superior only a restriction rendered 
necessary by the demands of public order. The ‘natural’ man 
will not realise that his dependence on a superior will contribute 
towards his eternal salvation. For that reason, he will limit this 
authority as much as possible and he will act as the State does 
towards ecclesiastical authority, as if the authority of the Church 
were demanded only by the needs of public order, and not some- 
thing excellent in itself even for our present life. 
But the Christian who has a truly supernatural spirit will take a 
higher view of things. He will realise that the authority of his 
Superior participates in the authority of God Himself, and 


* ‘T read the Gospel, and by that sweet light I discover in myself many 
a nook of egotism and vanity. Unique book, perpetually read and 
perpetually new, supremely beautiful, resplendent with truth, of 
exquisite grace, from which we can draw unendingly and never exhaust 
it! O blessed gift of God, why do men forget you when by you alone 
can they learn charity afresh. . . . The farther I go into the Gospels 
and Epistles, the more do I find a charm, a strength, a life incomparable. 
_God is indeed there; from this reading I come each day more satisfied 
and strengthened; my will is reinforced there and my heart warmed. 
God, the supreme Teacher, through this book of books, educates 
my inmost being. It helps me to understand life, to smile at duty 
and to will strongly.’—(fournal of Elizabeth Leseur). 
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obedience will be something profitable and enhancing. He will 
obey not merely the formal commands of his Superiors but even,. 
their desires and counsels: his dependence on them will be a joy.” 
In this way he will be, as it were, raised above himself, realising 
that To serve God is to reign. That is why St. Paul says: ‘Now, 
therefore, you are no more strangers and foreigners: but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner stone’. (Eph., 2, 19). It is a 


=; 


magnificent obedience which brings with it great security. 


3. 4 Desire for the Sacraments, like the desire of the stag which 
‘pants after the fountains of water. The ‘supernatural’ man will see 
in the Sacraments not a mere religious ceremonial, but real sources 
of grace, through which the infinite merits of Christ are applied 
to our soul. His is not merely a belief in their efficacy; he has 


experienced it directly. Promptly and with avidity, he uses those t 


sacred sources of grace, so that his weekly Confession and Holy 
Communion produce each time a greater and greater fruit. He 
realises that each Communion should be substantially more 
fervent and fruitful than the preceding one, because each new 
Communion not merely preserves what charity he has, but increases 
it, and so he disposes himself for a more fruitful reception on the’ 
following day, and this notwithstanding whatever decrease there 
may be in his ‘sensible devotion’, which is something purely 
accidental. 


The love of the ‘supernatural’ man for Our Divine Lord in the 63s 


Blessed Sacrament is not a cold ‘intellectual’ love, like that 
complacency which often follows on one’s thought of a thing, 
or on an ideal which the mind has formed. But from the real 
presence of Our Divine Lord a real ‘fellowship’ will be formed, 
a union firm and intimate, with Jesus Christ. Every action of the 
day will then be affected by this life-giving presence. It is a life 
with God, the very life of God and Our Divine Lord pulsating 
within us. 

This supernatural spirit makes one. particularly sensitive to the 
value of holy water and other sacramentals, as only a thirsty 
traveller can appreciate a glass of iced water on a warm summer day. 
Indulgences, too, will be valued as a precious gift from heaven, 
the reason being that this supernatural life makes one realise the 
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gravity of sin, the demands of divine justice, the infinite value 
of the merits of Christ, and the value of the merits of Our Lady 
and the saints. In this way, we are built up spiritually from day 
to day. 


4. An Appreciation of Liturgical Prayer, in that we more and 
more realise that it is the great prayer of the Church, the song of 
Christ’s Spouse accompanying the unbloody continuation of 
Christ’s sacrifice and prayer. Liturgical prayer has a special value 
in obtaining those efficacious graces we need. Indeed, the sharing 
in liturgical prayer is in itself a grace: it is like a light which 
penetrates, for an hour, our mind. To say the Divine Office chorally 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament is much better than 
saying it privately outside choir. One better appreciates the 
variety which the Divine Office provides, its wonderful simplicity 
which when viewed against the background of fleeting time, 
forms, as it were, the prelude to eternity. The Office said in this 
way will feed our own private prayer, a prayer which in itself 
is another indication of the supernatural spirit. It is interesting 
to remember that religious Orders in the 13th century had no 
special time allotted for mental prayer, but after Matins and Lauds 
the religious would freely spend some time in that mental prayer 
for which liturgical prayer, said in a spirit of faith, had disposed 
him. It was only when the religious no longer spontaneously 
devoted himself to mental prayer that it was found necessary to 
set aside a special hour for it each day. Often as a result it was 
_less intimate, less on fire, more mechanical, and it was reduced 
to a discoursive meditation from a book, performed at the beginning 
of each day. Gradually for ‘mental prayer’ the word ‘meditation’ 
was substituted, but the term ‘mental prayer’ is still popular 
in the contemplative orders. . 


5. A Desire for Mortification. The fifth indication of a spirit of 
faith is a desire for mortification. Our human nature is, of course, 
God’s handiwork and it has very precious qualities of intellect 
and will. But our human nature is a fallen one. We have to battle 
against the ‘concupiscence of the flesh and of the eyes and the 
pride oflife,’ the sources of the seven capital sins, and through 
them the source of all sin. Our judgments, therefore, are coloured 
by inclinations which need correcting. This correcting is effected 
by grace precisely as it is the grace of Christ, making us resemble 
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Christ who sorrowed for our sins. This grace also draws one to 


mortify ‘oneself. The ‘supernatural’ man always remembers © } 


as St. Paul says, that ‘the flesh pulls against the spirit,’ and his 
supernatural life develops in him a hatred of everything that is 
unordered, undisciplined. And so his supernatural life shows 
itself in a spirit of sacrifice and, destroying whatever is unruly, 
brings peace ‘the tranquillity of order.’ Nothing is more conducive 
to peace than a spirit of sacrifice. 


6. Forgetfulness of Oneself. Many saints who achieved great things 
during their lifetime, used with confidence those powers which 
God had given them. Innumerable names could be mentioned: 
St. Paul, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Dominic, 
St. Thomas, St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier. Yet when we read 
their lives, we find that they distrusted themselves, that they 
constantly attacked in themselves any love of self and, a very 
subtle enemy, pride. In these as in other virtues, they greatly 
surpass us. By their life of self-denial they have understood in a 
very practical way that full development of personality is achieved 
only when one can say: ‘I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me,’ 
when they lose, as it were, their own personality only to substitute 
the personality of Christ, achieving what one might call a superior 
‘impersonality’, with a will and an intellect higher than their own, 
so that they judge of things with the mind of God and love with 
His will. In Christ, but of course the comparison is deficient, 
there was no human personality, but only the personality of the 
Divine Word. What is on the ontological level in Christ is verified 
on a ‘moral’ level in the saints. They live, not in themselves, but 
in God; not for themselves, but entirely forgetful of self, for God 
and for souls. That is the real test of charity and of the supernatural 
spirit in a man: they ‘put off the old man who is corrupted according 
to the desire of error’ (Eph., 4, 22). In the case of a saint are 
verified the words of St. Paul: ‘our former self is crucified with Him, 
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that the body of sin may be destroyed, and that we may serve . 


sin no longer’ (Rom., 6, 6). 


* * * * * 


These, therefore, are the principal signs of a supernatural 
' spirit in a man who has been made new by the grace of Christ, 


Attractive Holiness 
VINCENT Kerns, M.S.F.S. 


: TTRACTIVE no.iness’ is one way of summing up all that 
As Francis de Sales stands for—all that he did and taught. 

One of the greatest of God’s saints, he is one of the most 
lovable. He is lovable because he was so natural, with no pose of 
any kind. To outward appearance, his way of life seemed to 
differ little from those around him. It is said that his friends 
used to joke that he would never be canonised because he was 
‘so exactly like everyone else.’ 

All this, because he adapted) himself to his environment as 
completely as possible in everything that was not sinful. This 
explains a phrase in one of his letters: ‘I am just as human as 
I can be.’ : 

This was his teaching to those whom he directed, and he 
summed it up in a letter written a year before he died: ‘We must 
follow the laws of this world, since we are in it, in all that is not 
contrary to the law of God.’ 

‘Holiness is all-availing,’ wrote St. Paul long ago to his disciple, 
Timothy, ‘since it promises well both for this life and the next.’ 
What a welcome these words deserve, for they contain the secret 
of happiness. 

True holiness is a lovely, attractive thing. The fact that this is 
so often ignored is due to the prevailing false ideas as to what 
sanctity is and what a saint is like. 

These wrong ideas would be branded by St. Francis de Sales 
as false, vain and superstitious. False, because such sanctity 
is counterfeit in doctrine and pharasaical in practice. Vain, because 
it is conceited and unfruitful for heaven. Superstitious, because 
it attributes to outward observance a sort of magic; this Our Lord 
Himself condemned. 

St. Francis devotes the first pages of his Introduction to the Devout 
Life, to combating these false ideas and laying down the true one. 

You long to be holy, he tells Philothea, because holiness pleases 
God. Bit, first of all, you must know what it is. There is only 
one true form of holiness, but many false and vain kinds. If you 
do not know which is true, you may be deceived, and waste your 
‘time following a false kind. 
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Each one imagines holiness according to his own inclinations. 


One who fasts thinks he is holy though his heart be full of rancour.© 


One who refrains his tongue from wine thinks he is holy, yet does 
not refrain it from detraction and calumny. One says many prayers’ 
and thinks he is holy but is peevish and uncharitable to his friends. 
One draws alms from his pocket to help the poor, but he will not 
draw gentleness from his heart to forgive his enemies. Another 
will forgive his enemies, but will not pay his debts. 

Yet all these persons are commonly thought to be holy though 
they are by no means so. The world judges by their outward 
acts and thinks them to be holy persons, when in reality they are 
phantoms of holiness. 

True holiness presupposes the love of God; indeed, it is nothing 
else but true love of God. Because divine love helps 
us to do good, it is called charity; but when it is so perfect, that 
it makes us not only do good, but do it carefully frequently and 
readily, it is called holiness. 

St. Francis was among the first to show that devotion was 
not the sweet, shrinking and unnatural thing it is so often taken 
to be, but a stout-willed, virile and business-like affair. 
Fundamentally, it is our love of God: and this love so influences 
our will that we do what is pleasing to God always and promptly. 
The Saint also points cut that in some way it is something more 
than mere passive love of God—and that ‘something more’ is a 
certain vivacity in doing what the love of God would have us do. 
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He endeavoured to induce people to a practical showing of Qe 


their love by hearty acts of religion, presenting the spiritual life 
in a variety of attractive aspects and opposing the false idea that 
unless the day was spent on the knees in prayer one could not be 
called devout. Rather he insisted that sanctity meant fulfilling as 
perfectly as possible, the duties of one’s state in life, which if 
done from the motive of love of God were a constant prayer. St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal’s servants once remarked: ‘Madame’s old 
confessor had bidden her say her prayers three times a day and 
then they were all tired of it, but the new one (meaning St. Francis) 
made her pray all day long and no one was put out.’ 

We live in an age that does not allow of long and exacting 
spiritual exercises on the part of lay-people. St. Francis, although 
he lived in the seventeenth century, seems to have foreseen the 
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difficulties of conscientious Catholics of the present day in a 
‘py wonderful way. The advice he gives is intensely practical, and 
in no way interferes with the normal vocation of a busy layman. 
St. Francis set out to show in his life and writings, that true 
holiness consists not so much in external practices, but in the 
internal dispositions of the heart. 


It is for this reason, that it is suitable to everyone. No matter 
what one’s state in life, one need not differ in external things 
(sin, of Course, excepted) from those around. ‘Piety never spoils . 
anything when it is true piety, but makes everything perfect. 
Whenever it is inconsistent with a person’s lawful vocation, then 
it is surely false.’ ) 

The life of any person, therefore, trying to live a good life and 
please God—in other words, aspiring to holiness—must be 
beautiful and attractive. “You must not only be pious and love 
sanctity,’ he wrote, ‘but you must make it lovable, useful, and 
agreeable to everyone.’ 

If a person is truly holy, his character and way of living 
cannot fail to be attractive. That is what St. Francis insists on 
in a letter: ‘I do not want a piety which is fantastic, troublesome, 
melancholy, gloomy, sad; but one which is gentle, sweet, agreeable, 
peaceful and—in a word—true; which makes itself loved by God 
first of all, and then by men.’ 

The majority of those who sought his direction were noble 
ladies at court or the wives of local gentry. St. Francis wanted 
x them to be saints in that environment, and to be such pleasantly 
' and attractively. 

‘Make your piety pleasing to others,’ he would write, ‘and 
especially to your husband.’ ‘Make your piety very lovable to all 
who know you, copeeially to your family; act so that everyone may 
speak well of it.’ 

And so the souls trained in his school were really delightful 

. characters and not at all gloomy or eccentric. They entered freely 
and with great zest into the social life around them, only 
distinguished from their surroundings by their gentleness, their 
unselfishness, their kindly way of accommodating themselves to. 
others, their sincerity and lack of affectation. Their master taught 
them not only by his letters, but also by his life. 

The aim of St. Francis was to dispel the mistaken notion that 
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sanctity is beyond the reach of persons living in the world. He 
wanted to show that it was by that very life in the world, through 
carrying out faithfully the ordinary daily duties of their state in 
life, that sanctity was to be achieved. Worldly surroundings, 
instead of being a bar to the life of perfection, become the instru- 
ments of holiness. 

Mer. Pie, Bishop of Potiers, in his postulatum for the conferment 
of the title ‘Doctor of the Church’ upon St. Francis, declared 
‘whenever in these last ages heroic sanctity has appeared in all 
priests and faithful in whom virtue and wisdom have been eminent, 
it cannot be denied that the works of St. Francis de Sales have 
exercised a profound influence.’ 

If J. B. Dalgairns could state that ‘in the middle ages, perfection 

was all but co-extensive with the cloister . . . now, it is often in 
the very midst of the turmoil and restlessness of civilisation 
that God finds His own, who are daily doing their best to love 
Him,’ was it not because St. Francis had written in the Introduction: 
‘It is not merely an error but a heresy to wish to exclude holiness 
from the Forces, the factory, the courts of royalty and the hearths 
of married folk... . No matter where we are, we may and should 
aim at a life of perfection.’ 
- This was one. of the reasons given in the Brief, Dives in 
misericordia, dated November 16th, 1877, declaring St. Francis 
to be a Doctor of the Church, where he is said to have ‘shown all 
the faithful so easy a way to virtue, that piety has diffused its 
beams everywhere.’ 

It is the moderate, sympathetic but virile teaching of the Gentle 
Doctor, that is most likely to lead us of this century along the 
highways of the spiritual life. The reasonableness of the Saint’s 
method, and its compatibility with the circumstances of a strenuous 
modern life, appeal to thousands of sincere Christians throughout 
the world. It is a special characteristic of St. Francis’s method that 
the ordinary commonplace actions of everyday life are directed 
towards one end—conformity to the Divine Good-Pleasure. This 
is the practical teaching so much needed and appreciated today. 


| 
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The Perfect Life 


(Concluded) 
Fr. GABRIEL OF ST. Mary Macpaten, O.D.C. 


N ORDER TO GUIDE souls on the way of holiness, St. John 

proceeds with the same, secure, scientific, exactitude wherewith 

he set before us the happy end to which we are invited. From 
the nature of this end, wherein the divine action is so extensively 
conjoined with the human, he deduces that, even on the journey, 
passivity must be conjoined with activity. The soul will have to 
act, but also to endure, to suffer. He will guide us as to both 
these attitudes; he will make us. embrace generously the active 
abnegation that opens to us the way of love, and he will strengthen 
and console us in the dark hours of suffering by assuring us that we 
are making progress in loving. 

John asks much from the souls who would attain to intimate 
union with God. He has revealed to us its enchanting loveliness, not 
that we may stop in sterile admiration but in order to kindle in us 
the longing to acquire that union. Unless God intervenes, we shall 
not reach the goal, but we must generously go to meet God. This is 
our part. As for His own, He will take thought for that! In the 
Saint’s teaching, the mystical aspect is never separated from the 
ascetic, and whoever desires to go far in the one must bravely 
embrace the other also. In order that He may enter the soul, it 
must open the door by self-denial. Perfect balance is the result of 
the union of activity with passivity. Here is why St. John always 
distinguishes between the active night, in which the soul practises 
detachment by its own labour, and the passzve night, in which God 
brings its work to a conclusion. 


THe THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


St. John teaches, with unsurpassable mastery, that complete 
self-denial is fundamentally the work of the theological virtues 
themselves. Here his luminous doctrine emerges in all its attractive- 
ness. By the practice of these precious virtues, which have as 
their object God Himself, and tend to unite the soul with Him, 
the very fundamental condition of union is progressively brought 
about in us, owing to the spiritual part of the soul being set free 
‘from all attachment to created things. Faith tends to concentrate 
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our understanding upon divine and supernatural things, and, 
’ consequently, to transcend all natural and human concepts, 
thus placing us in intellectual contact with the Godhead itself, 
which constitutes the formal object of faith. Hence, the under- 
standing is purified from ideas that are too human. Hope, by 
making us seek the support of our whole life in God Himself, 
withdraws us from all undue confidence in the help of creatures. 
Charity, by inclining us to love God with our whole strength, 
necessarily detaches us from every affection that is not in God and 
for God, in order that with our whole will we may be united to 
Him alone. Consequently, in order to advance quickly in the way 
of union, the soul cannot do better than devote itself ever more 
intensely to practising these precious virtues. Therein consists its 
most effective co-operation in the task of complete purification 
that is to lead it to divine union. 

That is why it must not found its spiritual life upon visions 
and revelations, or upon its memories of these, but solely upon 
living faith and hope in God. That is why it must never be 
perturbed when aridity comes to hinder its sensibly consoling 
meditations, full of delicious feelings. It is not the feeling of 
love which unites us to God, teaches St. John, but the working of 
the will wherewith we love God; that is the pure act of charity 
that proceeds from a will firmly resolved to belong entirely to Him. 
In a word, the theological virtues are the standard whereby to test 
the worth of every aspect of the spiritual life. No one better than 
the Saint has shown practically the fundamental importance of these 
sublime virtues, the security they give, and the profit they procure 
for the spiritual life. In this also, St. John shows himself a profound 
theologian but, like a good spiritual theologian, he applies theology 
to the ordering of life. 


CONSOLER OF THE AFFLICTED 


Yet St. John is not only a safe guide, urging on the active 
work of the soul, he knows also how to console and strengthen it 
during the trying times that it must of necessity experience. This 
also is a consequence of his profound mystical knowledge. En- 
lightened by this knowledge, he recognises the work of sanctifying 
grace there, where many directors see only a trial to be patiently 
borne. 
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As we have explained already, the Mystical Doctor knows how 
® to show up the passive aspect of the spiritual life. Union with God 
does not mean only a giving of the soul to God; itis also a 
communicating of the divine life to the soul, which communication 
transforms the human life and raises it to a higher plane by the 
habitual influence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. But this passivity 
is not to be found only at the end; it is also in the way that leads 
thither. God comes to meet the generous soul with His assistance. 
‘If the soul is-seeking God, its Beloved is seeking it much more; 
and if it sends after Him its loving desires . . . he, likewise, sends 
after it the fragrance of His ointments, wherewith He attracts 
the soul and causes it to run after Him’.?7 
The Saint holds that the actuation of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost is infinitely bound up in/us with the practice of loving: 
“The more charity the soul has,’ he writes, ‘the more it is illumined, 
® and the more gifts of the Holy Spirit are communicated to it, for 
charity is the cause and the means whereby they are communicated 
to vit’. 28 
For this reason, he is convinced that the generous soul will 
soon be visited by God, though this visit may not always take 
the form of consolation. He even points out—and it is here that 
the originality of his teaching is shown—that connaturally these 
visits must take at first a painful form. This holds good not only 
for the period when God is beginning to draw the soul to contem- 
plative prayer, by withdrawing it from meditation and letting 
__. it fall into aridity; but is verified still more when the contemplative 
=> life deepens, and the divine visitation is then preparing the soul 
| for the state of union, and making it capable of bearing the trans- 
forming influence of God. Then the soul feels stricken to the 
depths of its spiritual and psychic life. The saints have often 
mentioned these keen sufferings which precede the divine union. 
St. Teresa has described them in her usual masterly fashion, 
but not even she explains what is really happening in the soul 
during these trying times. To tell the truth, she seems to see in 
them nothing more than a purifying trial which the soul must 
endure. 


Tue PassivE NIGHT OF THE SPIRIT 


On this subject St. John’s teaching shows itself very comforting 
for faithful souls, tried by spiritual desolation. He explains how the 
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perfect divinisation of the soul that is characteristic of the state of 
transforming union requires that the motion of the Holy Spirity, 
should not be limited to helping the working of the spiritual 
powers, but should take hold of them radically and render them 
fully passive under the divine action. Hence, if it is to be completely . 
docile to the latter, the soul must be utterly detached from its 
own manner of working its personal initiative, and this is very 
dear to it just because it is connatural. The very process of the 
introduction of the increasingly pervading diviné action, by 
depriving the soul of its own activity, brings about passively this 
detachment, although causing the soul to suffer keenly. It feels 
reduced to helplessness, whilst beneath the flood of infused light 
the deeply-felt sense of its moral wretchedness is accentuated. 
All is darkness, everything troubles it and it sees no hope of 
emerging from it all. The dark night seems to be final, eternal! . . . 
And yet it is but the normal effect of the divine action which is ¢. 
preparing the sufferer for the state of union. 
In order, however, not to mistake this divine action for some 
pathological condition presenting somewhat similar psychic 
features, the Saint furnishes us with an excellent test. ‘The action 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, especially when it makes itself 
more intensely felt, always communicates infused love. In the 
soul which God is preparing for the state of union by an intense 
passive purification, this love cannot be wanting. Therefore, the 
test indicated by the Saint will be infused love. Amidst its 
sufferings, there is born and developed in the soul a very strong * 
love of God which is a love of esteem: A resolve to die a thousand i 
deaths rather than offend Him, a will to please Him at any cost. 
It is a love without sensible consolation or comfort, because the 
soul does not ‘feel’ it. Nay, rather, judging from the sight of its 
miseries, it concludes that it does not love God. But the observant 
director will take note how, despite all the declarations of this 
sort which it may make, the sufferer’s one desire, the one thing 
that matters, is to be pleasing to God. He would be ready to 
suffer anything only to be secured against offending Him. For 
St. John, such a love is the first phase and form of an infused 
love of God which, little by little, will be changed into a veritable 
passion of love for Him, and will end in the embrace of union. 
Consequently, the soul should not be reproved, as sometimes 
happens, and threatened. with God’s judgments; that would be 
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to drive it to despair—and in this state temptations to despair are 

not wanting. On the contrary, it should be encouraged, upheld 
in the longing to love God that is devouring it—although it does 
not know this—and heartened by the thought that, far from being 
displeased with it, God loves it dearly ! 

God wants it to humble itself, but then to draw near to Him 
confidently, so that He can raise it up from its wretchedness. 
St. John had great compassion for these suffering souls but, 
knowing what God required from them, he exhorted them to lift 
up their eyes to the Cross! 


THE Cross OF CHRIST 


St. John has taught souls the inestimable value of the Cross 
on the way of union; and having;shown this value he calls upon 
them to love it! 

yy Profoundly aware, as he was, of the painful psychological 
reaction which the development of grace brings with it connaturally 
in the souls of ‘progressives,’ he admonishes them to embrace 
courageously the inevitable suffering which must lead them to the 
peace of divine union. This trial does not cause death but calls 
forth life! So we must esteem it highly; we must not wish to escape 
from it by force, but accept it with trustful resignation, and not 
- frustrate God’s work by seeking consolation and relief in creatures. 
St. John teaches souls to be brave and strong under suffering, 
knowing that without this they cannot attain to union with God. 
- The reason why so few reach to this height, is not to be sought 
a2 on God’s side, ‘for it- would rather please Him that all souls 
should be perfect, but it is rather that he finds few vessels which 
can bear so high and lofty a work. For, when He proves them 
in small things and finds them weak and sees that they at once 
flee from labour, and desire not to submit to the least discomfort 
or mortification, He finds that they are not faithful in the little 
things . . . and sees that they will be much less so in great things; 
so He goes no further with their purification, neither lifts them 
up from the dust of the earth, since greater constancy and fortitude 
would be necessary for this than they exhibit?® A terrifying 
consequence, which ought to make souls that lack generosity 
tremble!:-By their unfaithfulness they hinder the divine work 
and cause it to be suspended, whereas otherwise it would lead 
them to the embrace of union with God. 
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This is why the Mystical Doctor tries to instil into souls an 
esteem and love for the Cross. “O souls that seek to walk in security ¢) — 
and comfort in spiritual things! If ye did but know how necessary 
it is to suffer and endure in order to reach this security and 
consolation, and that without this ye cannot attain to that which 
the soul desires, but will rather go backward, ye would in no way 
seek consolation either from God or from creatures, but would 
rather bear the cross and, having embraced it, would desire to 
drink pure vinegar and gall, and would count this a great happiness, 
for, being thus dead to the world and to your own selves, ye 
would live to God in the delights of the spirit.’ °° 
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Every moment comes to us pregnant with a command from God, 
only to pass on and plunge into eternity, there to remain for ever 
what we have made it.—St. Francis de Sales. 
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The Word’s Delight 


WILLIAM BarDEN, O.P. 


In the beginning was the Word: 
and the Word was with God: 
and the Word was God.1 (St. John, i, 1) 


IKE a peat of thunder in the heavens of revealed truth the 
prologue of St. John startles us to attention, and prepares 
us for the great revelations of the fourth gospel. The other 
evangelists are content, at the beginning, to show us the human 
origins of the Son of Man, and to allow his divine mystery to be 
gradually unfolded. But St. John leads us straightway up to the 
highest heaven and shows us there the greatest of all mysteries, 
the eternal Word proceeding from the Father, God of God, 
Light of Light, true God of true God, as the Nicene Creed expresses 
it. “The Word Was God . . . and the Word was made flesh’—this 
is St. John’s order in presenting to us the mystery of Christ. 
First we see the divine person pre-existing in all the glory of his 
‘deity, and then we are shown this divine person taking flesh and 
dwelling among us. St. John’s path is from the mystery of the 
hidden life of God, where the Father eternally regards the Son 
of his begetting—‘Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee’ 
(Ps. 2: 7)—to the mystery of the Word being made flesh. The 
mystery of the Trinity is first revealed in order that it may illumine 
the mystery of Christ. The mystery of Christ is seen from the first 
as the union of the divine person of the Word with a created 
human nature. 
The procedure of the other evangelists is in the reverse direction. 
They begin on earth with human conception and human birth. 
True, St. Luke records the words of the angel to our blessed 


1 The second person of the blessed Trinity is revealed to us as the word. This 
word is not the word spoken by the mouth but the inner word spoken by the 
mind, the thought conceived in the act of thinking. The Greek term logos 
used by St. John can mean either the external word proceeding from the mouth 
or the inner word (the thought) proceeding from the mind. It is the word in 
‘this latter sense that affords the created analogy of the eternal Word proceeding 
from the Father. Because the emanation of the thought from our mind is the 
noblest and most spiritual of all emanations of one thing from another, it is 
able to give us some idea of the procession or emergence of the Son from the 
eternal Father. 
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Lady: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God’ 
(St. Luke, I: 35). But the angel in speaking of Mary’s child as 
Son of God, is only clearly expressing his messianic dignity, a 
dignity which belongs to Christ in his human nature. Nazareth 
and Bethlehem, humble villages of Galilee and Judea, these are 
the earthly theatre in which St. Matthew and St. Luke place the 
beginnings of their story. There is, of course, angelic visitation 
and the exercise of divine power, but it is the human origins of 
the perfect man who is Jesus that they are at pains to describe. 
They begin with Christ in his human nature; the thought of his 
divine personality, that he is very God of very God, is kept in 
the background. Surely they who wrote these early gospel accounts 
believed that Christ was God, but it is his human nature that 
claims our attention in their story. We might say that they work 
from the nature to the person, from the human nature to the divine 
person; whereas St. John works from the eternal person to the 
historic mystery of incarnation and redemption. 


THE Many-SIpED MysTERY 


We too in our life of piety can follow either of these paths, 
and it is good to preserve a holy liberty of approach to the many- 
sided mystery of Jesus. At times, we may feel drawn to communion 
with Christ in his divinity, realising that he who is before the 
eyes of our faith is very God, loving us doubtless with even 
a human love, but claiming our entire subjection and worship. 
Our attrait is towards worship. Even this very human nature 
and the love for us that is in the human heart of God made man 
is the object of divine worship, latria. Just as we rejoice and 
tremble before the uncreated love for us that is identified with 
the limitless sea of God’s own being and bliss, so too we worship 
in latria the human nature and all the affections of the human 
heart, that have been caught up into hypostatic union with God, and 
have thus a divine dignity. We see the human nature, but we are 
clearly and overwhelmingly aware that the person who looks at us 
through those human eyes, is the person of the Word of God, the 
second person of the blessed Trinity. Then it is that our devotion 
to Jesus is devotion to the divine person of the Word of God. 
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It is this side of the mystery of the hypostatic union which our 
Lord revealed, when he SS ‘Before Abraham was made, I am. 
I and the Father are one.’ (John, 8:58; 10:30). 

At other moments of our life of prayer, we will be more aware 
of the lowliness of the human nature of Jesus—of its created 
status and of its creaturely attitude to God. Christ our brother 
will draw us to his side in the equality of a common human nature, 
and will allow us to pray with him and to worship with him. In 
the holiness of his human nature he will approach the Father on 
our behalf, he will act as our mediator and our priest. This 
spectacle of the interior life of Christ in his attitude of 
creaturely worship of the Father can fill us with joy. The heart 
of Jesus at worship was the ceaseless object of the contemplation 
of the great French theologians of the 17th century. De Condren, 
Olier and their followers, loved to unite themselves with the adora- 

tion and praise which the human heart of Jesus uninterruptedly 
renders to the Father. Christ was for them ‘the religious of the 
Father.’ This was the side of the mystery of the hypostatic union 
which our Lord revealed when he said: ‘The Father is greater 
than I’, (John, 14:28). In all the reality of his created human 
nature, he is, in very truth, Christ our brother. 


Our KINSHIP WITH THE WORD 


But there is also a sublime sense in which, even in his un- 
» created divine personality, the Word of God is ‘the first-born 
#? amongst many brethren.’ Even as we tremble before him we 
_ discern a mysterious kinship and our worship is lifted up into 
a sublime familiarity. This special kinship which is ours with 
the Word of God as such, this conformity to the image of the 
Son, is something that has a number of degrees of realisation. It 
is a conformity that begins with our character as creatures, 
because the Word is the exemplar of all creatures. Then our 
character as rational beings deepens this likeness to Him who is 
Eternal Wisdom. Our elevation to the supernatural order of grace 
and our approach to glory further accentuate this resemblance to 
Him who is Light of Light, the very Son of God. This kinship with 
the second person of the blessed Trinity, which is capable of 
indefinite intensification, this special familiarity with the Word 
of God, affords the spiritual man an endless subject of con- 
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templation, and can be, for him, an unfailing source of joy. | 
It is, of course, true that no one of the three divine personsg) 
has a goodness, beauty or attractiveness that is not shared by _ 
all three. The three divine persons are not different; but they are 
distinct. In his distinctive personality the Word of God, issuing _ 
eternally from the Father, is the prototype, the exemplar, of all | 
finite beings as they emerge from the creative hand of God. If all 
fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named from the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, so all sonship in heaven and on earth looks ; 
to the eternal sonship of the Word as to the exemplar which it 
imitates. “The only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father,’ (St. John, 1:18), is become ‘the first-born amongst many 
brethren,’ (Rom., 8:29). And if all creatures are in greater or 
less degree the children of God, so too, we may say, that they 
are in that same measure the little brothers of the Word of God. 
Christ our brother, is our brother both as man and as God. oh 
In all the lowliness of human flesh and human spirit he is most 
obviously our brother; but also in the mighty splendour of his 
divine personality, Light of Light, true God of true God, pro- 
ceeding eternally from his Father, this great Son of God does 
not disdain to acknowledge all creatures, and in a special way 
us human beings and the angels, as his brethren. 


Tue Worp’s DELIGHT 


‘My delights were to be with the children of men,’ says Wisdom 
in the 8th chapter of the book of Proverbs. The Wisdom which om 
speaks is perhaps in the literal sense merely a. personification 
of the divine perfection of wisdom which is common to all three 
divine persons; but Christian meditation has always loved to 
see here a suggestion of something more, a faint adumbration of 
the distinct personality of the second person of the Trinity, the 
eternal Son, the Divine Word, to whom the divine attribute of 
wisdom is most fittingly appropriated. We are, therefore, on very 
safe ground if we read through this wonderful passage of holy 
writ with the eye of our faith on the intimate life of the Father 
and the Son in the holy Trinity, lovingly observing the relation- 
ship of eternal Wisdom to his Father which is described. 
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The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his ways, 
Before he made anything from the beginning. 
I was set up from eternity, 
And of old before the earth was made. 
The depths were not as yet, and I was already conceived, 
Neither had the fountains of water as yet sprung out. 


The mountains with their huge bulk had not as yet been established: 
Before the hills I was brought forth. 
He had not as yet made the earth, 
Nor the rivers, 


Nor the poles of the world. 


When he prepared the heavens, I was present: 
When with a certain law and compass he enclosed the depths: 
When he established the sky above, 
And potsed the fountains of waters: 
When he compassed the sea with its bounds, 
And set a law to the waters that they should not pass their limits. 


When he balanced the foundations of the earth: 

I was with him 

Forming all things: 

And was delighted every day, 

Playing before him at all times; 

Playing in the world. 

And my delights were to be with the children of men. 
(Proverbs, 8:22-31). 


‘I was with him, forming all things.’ How certainly this was 
in St. John’s mind, when he wrote of the Word in the prologue, 
‘All things were made by him, and without him was made nothing.’ 
He who was brought forth before the hills, he who was conceived 
before the depths were made, he who was set up from eternity, 
delights to be with the creatures of time, playing in the world. 
But especially he delights to be with the children of men. In 
his divine. personality he is the ‘light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world,’ (St. John, I:9). He the only- 
begotten delights to be, in a lesser but real sense, the first-born 
of many brethren. In his divine persqnality the eternal Wisdom 
of God does not disdain to be our elder brother. 


He REJOICES TO RUN THE Way 


When in the eternal council the decree of the incarnation was 
made, it was entirely fitting that the Word should come. The 
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Father sent his only-begotten Son. The Word came to us in joy. 
He came in the identical joy, an infinite joy, with which the 
Father sent him. An impulse of love drove the Father to send 
him; that self-same impulse of love drove the Word to come. In 
love and bliss the Father made all things through the Word: now: 
through the Word incarnate he would remake a ruined world. The 
Word proceeding from the Father, very God of very God, rejoiced 
in his special kinship with men. The impulse of love which drove 
the Father to give his only-begotten for the world’s redeeming, 
drove the only-begotten to come. 

‘I, Wisdom, like the river Diorix, came out of paradise’ (Eccli., 
24:40). “That paradise,’ remarks St. Thomas in his prologue 
to the Sentences, ‘is the glory of God the Father, from which 
eternal Wisdom came into the valley of our misery. Not that he lost 
his glory, but he hid it. Hence in St. John (16:28), I came forth 
from the Father and am come into the world. He came as the river 
Diorix, which is a most rapid river. Hence it designates the mode 
by which Christ wrought our healing in an impetuousness of 
love. Hence also Isaias says (59:19): ‘He shall come as a violent 
stream which the spirit of the Lord drives on.’”’ The Father sends 
Him, but he is driven by that spirit of love which he shares with 
the Father. 

When we look up into the eyes of Christ, surely we see the 
eyes of a man, loving us with a human heart, and worshipping the 
Father with us. ... We see also the human eyes of God made man, 
we glimpse the love of God’s human soul and will for us and we 
see that human love transfigured by divinity. Here we can do 
two things. We can prostrate ourselves in worship before that 
human nature which is the human nature of God, we can adore it 
with the very adoration of latria, we can see it involved in and 
elevated by the divine majesty of the Word. But the majesty of 
the Word even in the eminence of. divine personality does not 
merely claim worship, it seeks familiarity. ‘My delights were to 
be with the children of men.’ Reverence is absorbed in a loving 
and almost unbelievable familiarity. The very Word of God as 
Word rejoices to be our elder brother and our friend. That was 
why He came to meet us ‘in habit found as a man.’ And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. 
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Parenthood and Holiness 
JEROME TONER. O.P. 


‘ 


OW LONG WILL IT BE before mankind realizes that large 
families are a form of selfishness’, was a question put some 
time ago by a Protestant Bishop to a Cambridge audience. 
The chief obstacles before mankind today, he asserted, are ‘over 
population’ and ‘starvation’, and these are due in large measure 
‘to the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church.’ This conception 
of the relation between Catholic doctrine and life is based on two 
false assumptions, one of which in particular would really destroy 
the spiritual value of the sacrament of matrimony. 

In the first place it is simply untrue to suggest that the Church 
insists on parents having large families and so causes over popula- 
tion. ‘We repeat,’ writes Fr. Bede Jarrett in The House of Gold 
‘that the Catholic Church does not lay down as an obligation 
that those who marry should necessarily have very large families. 
We must insist on this because so wery often in the books and 
pamphlets and articles and speeches that are directed in our time 
against this sacrament instituted by Our Blessed Lord, whether 
by deliberate malice or simply from ignorance, that accusation 
as it is intended to be, is levelled against the Catholic Church.’ 
(P. 179). In fact, even economia) it is untrue to say that ‘over 
population’ and ‘starvation’ necessarily go together. God’s 
Providence will infallibly take care of the souls He creates, and 
if it fails in a detail, it is because in God’s Providence, that detail 
should have been cared for by another. A teeming population 
has its rights over nations with less to care for; a starving people is. 
hungry, not because there are too many mouths to fill, but because 


‘there are mouths over-filled, or hands too idle to win from nature | 


its good-things. 

But more dangerous still is the statement that a large family is. 
just a sign of selfishness in the parents, for if so all the supernatural 
merit of bringing many children into being is gone, and mothers. 
and fathers would reach heaven more easily by keeping their 
families within ‘respectable limits’, whether they do so by virtuous 
self-control or sinful birth-prevention. It is true that many good 
people deny themselves the rights of matrimony for the love of 
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God, and doing so merit eternal life. But it is also true that many 
others deny themselves for selfish reasons, perhaps for prudent ©’ 


and economic reasons. As well, there are many who, not denying 
themselves, have few or no children. But those who have children, 
can, by the very fact of having children, merit in a tremendous 
way, and far from being selfish, they show a charity that is often 
nothing short of heroic. 

The mystical life, as conceived by some people, may not seem 
possible for the fathers and mothers of large families; they are 
too pre-occupied with worries and domestic duties. Yet, if we are 
to judge perfection by the degree of charity a person has, the 
parents of large families can surely attain it to.a very high degree. 
They have in fact a very practical way of constantly exercising 
the three theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. 


A young couple start off their married life. They are Catholics, 
and their marriage has been solemnized as a Sacrament. They 
have received the special grace of matrimony, which likens their 
union of love to the union of love which exists between Christ 
and His Church—an unbreakable bond. Not only has their union 
been likened to this union, but since it is a sacrament, it will 
effect in it that likeness, it will give them the grace to act towards 
one another, as Christ towards His Church and the Church 
towards Christ. St. Robert Bellarmine writes: “The sacrament of 
matrimony is a sacrament like to that of the Eucharist, which not 
only when it is being conferred, but also while it remains, is a 
sacrament; for as long as the married parties are alive, so long is 
their union a sacrament of Christ and the Church.’ 

There are many aspects of this likeness which one could speak 
of; one must be particularly emphasized—that the love of Christ 
for His Church is fruitful. All His labour of love on the Cross 
was accomplished that His Church might be fruitful. He laboured 
in suffering that we might be made the children of Holy Mother 
Church. That work of Jesus drew from the Father our reconciliation 
and the pouring forth of His grace into the world. He laboured 
for all, so that all who might ever be born would have the inestim- 
able privilege of being made the children of God. The fruitfulness 
of the union of love between Christ and His Church is catholic; 
it pervades all time, and all place, and is within the grasp of every 
human soul. 
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Can it be then that the fruitfulness of the newly-married couple, 
|g which is likened to this spiritual fruitfulness, is built up on a 
selfish motive? Is it not rather the effect of a love, all embracing, 
all self-sacrificing and labouring, like that of Our Lord ? 
There is indeed a certain sense in which everybody, except 
God, is selfish. Only God is so all perfect, that in what He gives, 
He looks only to the perfection of the one who receives. We and 
all creaturehood, have not the fullness of perfection, naturally or 
supernaturally. In what we do well, we are always perfecting 
ourselves. But nothing we do under the influence of grace is 
merely selfish; because everything done under that sacred impulse 
is done out of divine charity, which centres on God alone. 
The young couple who are anxious to have a large family must 
of course set about it in the ordinary and divinely arranged way. 
__ Then the union from which a child is born, is itself an act 
® meritorious of eternal life. Under the urge of charity, and fulfilling 
directly an obligation of the virtue of justice because of their 
exchange of rights, perhaps, adverting also to the virtue of religion, 
in that they wish by their fruitful union to bring God-loving 
children into being, they do something most virtuous and pleasing 
to God. No doubt, the matrimonial union as conceived of here, 
is an ideal, but one at which vast numbers of good Catholics are 
aiming. Because the union gives rise to pleasure does not make it a 
sin, and therefore selfish; pain and pleasure are both God-sent 
and He wishes that we enjoy the one and suffer the other according 
_ to the rule of temperance and fortitude. 


Children are born in the labour of their mother; they are baptised 
and brought up. Sacrifices must be made for them constantly 
and. as the family becomes larger, the young couple must tax 
and stint themselves all the more generously. Generosity and 
great-heartedness grow in them, with the growth of their family. 
Necessity detaches them from luxury-seeking, and they grow to 
love the sweet and ordinary things of life. 

And what a stimulus there is to the faith and hope and charity 
of the parents ! Surely they see God more often, who see Him in 
the face of each child. And as they take their child to God, teaching 
it to pray, to know and love Him, forming in it the domestic 
virtues of obédience and brotherly love, they themselves must 
draw nearer and nearer to God. Teaching the child the mysteries 
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of faith, they themselves gain a deeper insight into those mysteries. 


The arduous task they undertake in rearing many children, leaves ¢ 


them in constant need of placing all their hope in the help of God, 
and enables them to learn by experience that God never fails those 
who trust in Him. And with the birth of each newcomer their 
charity grows more and more extensive. This progress in the 
three great virtues may not always be as explicit as we find it 
in the spiritual lives of holy people less preoccupied with family 
life; nevertheless, though unperceived, the progress is there, and 
is the support, supernaturally speaking, of their great work. 

Sometimes indeed it does shine out brilliantly, as for example 
in the parents of Fr. Arnold Janssens, the Founder of the Fathers 
of the Divine Word. They were small farmers for whom every 
new arrival in the family meant two things: harder and harder 
work and more and more prayer. The father had an intense 
devotion to the Holy Spirit and an extraordinary love for the 
great prologue of St. John: Jn the beginning was the Word... . 
He used to recite it solemnly every night after the long family 
prayers and urged its frequent recitation on his children. The 
mother, who might be thought to have no time for prayer, she 
worked so hard, seemed never to stop praying. On one occasion 
the children teasingly warned her that if she kept on praying 
like that she would pray herself clean up to heaven. Her retort was: 
‘If one has eight children like you to care for the only thing to be 
done is to pray.’ Another day the whole family had to go to the 
fields early in the morning, leaving the mother alone to do the 
entire housework. When they returned to dinner, they remarked 
that she must certainly have missed her daily Mass that morning. 
‘How can you talk like that?’ she said. “Do you think I could have 
got throughout all my work without going to Mass?’ That is 
how saints are cradled. 

In all the sacrifices involved in the upbringing of a large family, 
we may see the living out of the sacramental likeness to the union 
of Christ and His Church. In the labour of the husband, who must 
work so hard for each of his children, we may, without irreverence 
see a reflection of the labour of Our Lord on the Cross. ‘Husbands’, 
says St. Paul, ‘love your wives, even as Christ loved the Church, 
and gave Himself up for her . . . even thus should husbands 
love their own wives’, (Eph. 5:25). Indeed, it is the thought of 
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Christ’s suffering that makes sweet the almost intolerable burden of 


“ human labour, some of which holds no other interest except that 


it wins the daily bread. On the other hand, the birth-pains of the 
mother are likened to the zealous labour of the Church in bringing 
souls to supernatural birth. This is very well expressed in St. Paul’s 
exclamation: “My little children, with whom I am again in pains 
as of child-birth, until Christ be formed in you,’ (Gal. 4:19). 

This analysis shows the possibilities of perfection in fruitful 
married-life, how one may not only be ‘saved through child-bearing’ 
or child-fathering, but may attain even to a heroic degree of charity. 
The Church acknowledges this in the canonization and beatification 
of her saints; it is enough to mention a few of them: St. Frances of 
Rome, from whom we have the axiom, ‘a wife is bound to leave 
her devotions at the altar and to find God in her household work’; 
St. Monica, the mother of St. Augustine; Blessed Jane, the mother 
of St. Dominic; St. Jane Frances de Chantal; and the recently 
canonized St. Joan Lestonac, who was mother of five children. 
What has been said may show that when parents bring many 
children into the world and do so under the virtuous influence of 
Catholic teaching, they are not selfish, but ever so generous. 
Children must be counted not as so many mouths, but as so many 
souls. And if one must also count their mouths, it is a good thing 
to remember that the abundance of nature’s gifts is well — 
proportioned by God’s providence to the needs of his creatures, 
even if that proportion is unbalanced, very often strangely 
enough, by the selfishness of people with few or no children. 
But no human selfishness can prevent our heavenly Father from 
making just provision for the couple who look upon their children 
first and foremost, as a sacred trust committed to them by Him 
and for Him. 


Life is for us all, doing the will of God: as it is made known to us 
moment by moment; we cannot make a scheme of life like an architect’s 
plan, this, for the ground floor and that for the next floor, and the 
staircase here; the great Saints were made by the other method, as 
Cardinal Newman says: ‘I do not ask to see the distant scene, one 
step enough for me.—Mother Janet Stuart. 


Praying With The Church 


Hitpa C. GRaAEF 
From Advent to Trinity Sunday 


N A PREVIOUS ARTICLE we tried to show that if we approach 

God as our Father in all simplicity we shall find prayer not at all 

complicated. Indeed, how could it be, seeing that we are 
exhorted to pray always? Perhaps the best rule is this: Pray as you 
can—and not as you can’t. It is little use to read one book after 
another, to try one devotion after another, in order to pray as 
God wants us to pray. 

As Our Lord told us that He is the Way, the prayerful thinking 
about His life will be a sure method of leading us to God. And 
the Church, our good Mother, gives us wonderful helps for prayer 
through the Liturgical Year. In Advent*she asks us to reflect 
on the expectation of the whole world, and of Our Lady in 
particular; she invites us to meditate on this new life that is 
growing in Mary of Nazareth, on the silence in which salvation is 
prepared for Adam’s fallen race, on the perfect trust both of her 
and of St. Joseph. The chapters of Isaias on the child that is 


given to us, and the first chapters of St. Luke and St. Matthew will 


be the best food for meditation in this time. 

Then, in Christmas Tide, our prayer will be all joyful. We can 
think to our hearts’ content about the goodness of God, who 
willed to be born poor, in a stable, welcomed not only by angels 
and wise men but by simple shepherds, so that He might be one of 
us, of all of us, whether we be poor simple folk or wise people 
or rich, bringing Him the gifts we have, whether it be only our 
prayer and devotion, or special talents, or riches given to Him 
in His poor. 

After the last outburst of Christmas joy at Candlemas, there 
comes the stern time of Lent, when we are bade reflect more 
earnestly on our own sins and the sins of the world; on Our Lord’s 
temptations and Fasting in the desert, on the need for penance, for 
fasting, praying and alms giving. Passion Tide and Holy Week 
almost draw us into prayer without much co-operation from 
ourselves: the Liturgy, the appearance of the Church wearing her 
purple veil of mourning, the last burst of joyful bells on Maundy 
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Thursday and the flower-decked altar of repose followed by the 

black absence of all joy on Good Friday—they all will make us 
five the Passion in our prayer almost naturally, we might say. 
And then the joyous Paschal Tide, with the constant Alleluia will 
take our minds as easily into the Risen Life of Our Lord, the 
Christ who once died, but can die no more, and who through 
Baptism and the Eucharist has already given us a share in His 
Risen Life here on earth. The empty tomb, death and suffering 
already overcome though still present with us, this will make the 
glory of our prayer in Easter Tide, leading to the Ascension and to 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 


Sometimes, however, souls experience a special difficulty in 
adjusting their prayer to the Paschal season. Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday were so full of intensely human emotions that the 
Risen Christ of the Forty Days seems almost remote; contact with 
the Crucified was so intimate; and now we have suddenly to deal 
no longer with a suffering Body like our own, but with a risen one, 
impassible, passing through locked doors, saying “Touch Me Not’. 
We are at a loss how to attune our poor human prayer to this 
season of superhuman glory. 


But there is another side to this picture of the Risen Lord. 
We need only think of His first appearance to Mary Magdalene, of 
that infinitely tender exchange of those two words: ‘Mary’— 
‘Rabboni.’ Or of that other scene recorded by St. John, when the 
’ Lord, after making the disciples take the miraculous draught of 

-» fishes, lays Himself hot coals for them, all ready with fish and bread, 
so that they may have their breakfast after the night’s labour. It is 
as if, after the piercing sorrow caused them by His Passion and by 
their own humiliating part in it, He was now going to console them 
by pouring upon them His Divine tenderness, as a mother would 
take her crying child into her arms and feed it and make it happy 
again by sheer gentleness. Therefore, in our Paschal prayer we 
should cast ourselves into the arms of Our Lord like children, 
ready to be consoled for the hardships of Lent and the desolation 
of Good Friday; for the very marks on His Body He so willingly 
showed to,St. Thomas, and which now plead in eternity before 
His Heavenly Father for our sins, assure us that He is not now 
remote from us, but nearer than ever, the Divine Friend whose 
friendship can never fail. 
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And so, when He ascends to Heaven after the great Forty Days, 
He does not leave us orphans. Between the Ascension and Pentecost, 
the Church enters into the Nine Days’ Retreat in company with Our 
Lady and the Apostles, to await the Coming of the promised 
Paraclete. In these days the Church in her Liturgy breaks out into a 
veritable paean of jubilation, as if she could not contain her 
impatience for this promised, wonderful gift. And if we would 
really lead a spiritual life we have to enter very specially into this 
spirit of preparation for the Holy Ghost; for He is the supreme 
‘director’ of our spiritual life, from Him come all the gifts we 
need for our prayer. 


The difficulty so many souls have in their relationship with 
the Holy Ghost is that they cannot apprehend Him with their 
imagination. Relationship with the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is easy, because of the Incarnation; the First Person can be 
seized, however inadequately, through the human concept of #!) 
Fatherhood—but for the Third Person there are no such helps. 
In recent times the view has sometimes been expressed, especially 
outside the Church, that the Holy Spirit is particularly accessible 
to our contemporaries because He is a Force; that we, being 
accustomed to deal with electricity and atomic energy, will easily 
understand a God who is ‘Spiritual Energy’. But this is a dangerous 
proceeding, because it leaves out the most important factor. 
The Holy Ghost is not a force, but a Person. If we get into touch 
with the Holy Ghost—and we are brought into touch with Him in 
Baptism, and in a very special way in Confirmation, we get into 
touch with a Person, and with a most consoling Person. For to 
Him is attributed pre-eminently the work of sanctification, and 
since, being God, He is omnipotent, He will make us Saints, 
provided we do not place obstacles in His way. 


Therefore, if we can possibly arrange it, a Retreat, whether 
preached or private, before Pentecost, and devoted particularly to 
the mystery of the Third Person of the Trinity will be a great help 
in our prayer life. Nor should we have any difficulty in addressing 
ourselves to the Holy Spirit. For the Church herself has given 
us two glorious hymns, each verse of which provides ample food for 
meditation. She puts us into touch with a Person. In the Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, the Spirit is called: Father of the poor, giver of 
gifts, light of hearts; excellent Comforter, sweet guest of the soul. 
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The less we think of Him as a mysterious Being outside us, the 

“more we realize that this wonderful Person, who is all Love—for is 
He not essentially the Love between the Father and the Son?—is 
within us, indwelling our soul, the more easily shall we make 
conscious contact with Him. We should often pray to the Holy 
Ghost, asking Him to teach us; for He is the Teacher of Christians, 
of whom Our Lord has said that He would guide us into all Truth. 
Therefore, the more eagerly we prepare for Him, the more ardently 
we desire His Coming, the more efficaciously will the Holy Spirit 
renew His Coming into our hearts at Pentecost. 


A week after Pentecost the first half of the Church’s Year 
closes with the Feast of the Most Holy Trinity. After Easter and 
Pentecost this comes almost as an anti-climax; and it is true that 
the custom of keeping the Octave Day of Pentecost as the Feast of 
the Trinity was introduced only comparatively late into the 
Christian calendar. This is, perhaps, due to the fact that the 
revelation of the Holy Trinity is not connected with one definite 
historical event as was the Coming of the Holy Ghost. Rather, it 
pervades the whole of Revelation, from the Creation of the world 
to the Incarnation, and from the Incarnation to the foundation of 
the Church in the upper room in Jerusalem, so that one might 
almost say that every Christian Feast is a Feast of the Trinity, 
because every feast is a feast of God and God is the Trinity; we 
do not have a special ‘Feast of God’. Yet it was supremely fitting 
that after celebrating the Feast of the Holy Spirit, the Church 
should desire to proclaim her faith in the One God in Three Persons 
by a special feast, thus completing her cycle that began on the 
First Sunday of Advent. 


The life of the soul follows in striking manner this pattern of 
the Church’s Year; for though the Holy Trinity pervades the whole 
spiritual life from its beginning, it normally does not become 
predominant until the last stages. St. John of the Cross gives as the 
characteristic of the Transforming Union, that is to say of the 
highest stage a soul can reach in this life, that ‘the communication 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit in the soul 
are made together, and are the light and fire of love in it.’ (Living 
Flame of Love, Stanza II, vol: 3, p. 206). Therefore, it is often 
the case that in the beginning of the spiritual life the soul is more 
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The Parents of St. Therese 


ANSELM Moyninan, O.P. 


OT THE LEAST PART of the world’s indebtedness to St. 

Therese of Lisieux is for the new insight it has been given 

through her of the supernatural glory of Christian parenthood 
and the Christian family. There is a wonderful fragrance about 
those pages of her Autobiography in which she speaks of her home 
life. The father, so holy and so affectionate, so firm yet so wonder- 
fully gentle; remember St. Therese’s childhood fear lest people 
should discover how good and wise he was and take him off to 
make him king of France. The mother, lost before ‘Therese was 
five, but not without leaving the deep impress of her supernatural 
faith on the child. 'The sisters, differing vastly in their temperaments 
yet so united in affection and so loyal to the responsibilities laid 
on them by their mother’s death. Charity and unworldliness was 
the dominant spirit of the household, yet with no suppression 
of the gaiety that is proper to childhood. 

The Martin home was a perfect school of holiness and that not 
only for the children but for the parents too, The reason was 
because the parents grasped the supernatural nobility of Christian 
marriage and made full use of its treasures of grace. ‘They may 
never be officially canonized, though who knows?—but we cannot 
think of them except in terms of holiness. They achieved that 
holiness through their parenthood. 

Louis Martin and Zelie Guerin had both, as young people, felt 
a longing for close intimacy with God and had taken this longing 
to be a sign of a religious vocation. Each had tried to follow this 
vocation only to meet with disappointment, and then set out to 
live a life of holiness in the world. They met for the first time 
when he was thirty-five and she twenty-seven. By this time he 
had a well established business in Alencon as a watchmaker and 
jeweller and she as a skilled lace-maker. 

At the first meeting Zelie heard an interior voice telling her: 
‘this is he whom I have prepared for thee.’ Before long they got 
married, and the young husband suggested that they would unite 
the blessing of continence to their married life, His wife willingly 
agreed, but he was, however, unknowingly going against what she 
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felt to be God’s real design for her. After a year he realised this 

“Yand of course immediately renounced his plan of a special form of 
perfection. The way of parenthood was the way of holiness 
appointed for him by God. 

From that on their supreme ambition was to raise up citizens for 
heaven. During the years that followed nine children were born to 
them; each at Baptism was consecrated to the Queen of heaven 
and received Marie as first name. Their special longing was for a 
child who would do great things for God’s glory, and so they 
sent up continual novenas and supplications to God (especially 
through St. Joseph), to send them ‘a little missionary,’ a priest 
who would be ‘a great saint.’ They, thought their prayer was heard 
when a son was born, but he died after five months. Once again 
they stormed heaven and another son was born, but he too died 
within a year. With this cross they understood that God’s thoughts 

¥ and ways are not ours and they ceased their supplications for a 
missionary. But still they wanted their ‘great saint’. In all Mme. 
Martin lost four children. Here is her comment in a letter to her 
sister: ‘When I closed the eyes of my dear little children, when I 
laid them in the grave, my grief, though great, was always resigned. 
I never regretted the pain and anxiety I had endured for their sake. 
Everyone said: ‘Better they had never been born.” I could not 
agree to this view. I realize that my pain and anxiety cannot be 
compared to the eternal happiness of my dear children. They are 
not lost to me for ever. Life is short and full of sorrow; we shall meet 
again in heaven.’ Therese herself was only echoing her mother’s 

aid own teaching when one day she threw her arms around her and 
said: ‘Oh, how I wish you would die, my poor little mother.’ 

On her mother protesting, Therese explained: ‘But it is that 

you may go to heaven, since you say we must die to go there.’ 

And Mme.’ Martin adds: ‘She expresses the same wish to her 

father in the fervour of her love for him.’ 


THE SPIRIT OF FAITH 


Every morning at 5:30 Louis Martin and his wife attended Mass 
together. As frequently as the custom of the time allowed they 
knelt together to receive Holy Communion. Both of them worked 
hard—Mme. Martin had her lace-making factory together with 
her household duties—but never allowed themselves any dis- 
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pensation from the strict observance of the Church’s fasts and 


abstinences. Eight months before her death Mme. Martin went to) 


Lisieux to undergo an operation for the cancer which was to kill 
her and on her arrival refused to take the meal prepared for her 
‘because it was an Ember day, and she intended to keep the fast.’ 

The reverent observance of Sunday was another matter in 
which they showed what others thought an excessive intransigence. 
It was the custom of the young country-folk of the district to 
come to the town every Sunday both for amusement and to visit 
the shops, many of which remained open for the purpose. They 
always found M. Martin’s jeweller’s shop closed.‘As he was losing 
quite a lot of business in consequence, some of his friends suggested 

_ that at least he leave the side door open. His answer was character- 
istic: ‘I prefer to draw down on my house the blessing of God.’ 

Prayer and spiritual reading in common were the rule of the 
household, “There is much I could tell*you about our winter 
evenings at home,’ writes St. Therese.‘After a game of draughts you 
(Pauline) or Marie used to read aloud from the Liturgical Year, 
and then a few pages from some other instructive and interesting 
.book. . . . At length we went upstairs for night prayers. Once 
again my place was beside our beloved father, and I had but to 
look at him to learn how the saints pray.’ 

The cross fell often and heavily on the family, death, illness 
various disappointments, always to be accepted with the fullness 
of resignation. Here is the testimony of Sister Marie Dosithee, 
the sister of Mme. Martin: ‘I have fears lest her health should 
suffer from the effect of so many shocks. Her spirit of faith, 
however, and her wonderful courage re-assure me. What a valiant 
woman she is. Adversity has no power to overcome her, prosperity 
cannot deceive her; she is admirable.’ At last Mme. Martin is 
worn out and dying of cancer, but still she insists on dragging 
herself to Mass. ‘I have made up my mind to prepare for death,’ 
she writes, ‘and am trying to do so. I must not lose a moment of the 
short space I have yet to live. These are days of salvation which 
will never return and so I must make the most of them.’ 


THE ANCHOR OF THE SOUL 


The supernatural hope of Louis Martin and his wife have 
already appeared from what has been said of their attitude to 
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death and parting, their constant prayers that God would send 
them a saint. Always it was to God they turned for help, and 
every trial increased their heavenward aspirations.On one occasion 
of great anxiety, when Marie, the eldest daughter, was seriously ill 
with typhoid, the mother wrote to her sister-in-law: ‘God in His 
goodness has decreed this in order to detach us from the earth 
and to turn our thoughts towards heaven.’ And again on the same 
occasion, writing to her daughter Pauline, the present Prioress 
of the Carmel at Lisieux: ‘Your father sets out this morning for 
the ridge of Chaumont to make a pilgrimage on behalf of Marie. 
He goes fasting and will return fasting. He wants to do penance in 
order that God may hear his prayers; he has to travel six leagues 
(about 18 miles) on foot.’ 


THE BonD oF CHARITY 


The Saint tells us that ‘during my whole life God has been 
pleased to surround me with love; my earliest memories are of 
smiles and tender caresses.’ Yet she insists that she was far from 
being spoiled, and that the tenderness of her parents was never 
mere softness. The real good of their children was always kept in 
mind. Her occasional outbursts of childish petulance were severely 
reprimanded. Therese’s elder sister Pauline had charge of her early 
education and, like her father and mother, she was as firm as she 
was devoted. A definite amount of study had to be done each day, 
and if Therese showed herself remiss her evening walk was 
‘cancelled. Pauline never went back on a decision once taken and 
M. Martin always upheld her attitude. The children were trained 
to make small acts of self-denial and sacrifice for the love of God 
and souls. Looking back, St. Therese, having recalled perhaps 
with slight exaggeration her childhood faults of pride and obstinacy, 
comments: ‘With such a disposition it is clear that had I been 
brought up by careless parents, I should have become very wicked 
and perhaps lost my soul.’ 

The Martins lived very much to themselves, mixing socially 
very little except with their immediate relations to whom they were 
deeply attached. But their charity was not just for one another. 
On one occasion the maid fell seriously ill and her parents were too 
poor to procure proper treatment for her. Mme. Martin nursed her 
_ day and night until she was cured, giving her as much devotion as 
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she would to her own children. Another time she had to appear 
in court in consequence of her endeavours to rescue a child from 
the cruelty of two old women who had taken charge of her education 
and who were shamefully exploiting her. Louis Martin was once 
seen to raise a drunken man from the ground in a busy thoroughfare, 
take his bag of tools, support him on his arm, and lead him home. 
On another occasion, seeing in a railway station a poor and starving 
epileptic without the means to return to his distant home, he was 
so touched with pity that he took off his hat, and, placing in it an 
alms, proceeded to beg from the passengers on behalf of the 
sufferer. 


But needless to say Almighty God Himself had always the first 
and supreme place. Perhaps never outside of Nazareth has he been 
loved so utterly and generously in any home. ‘I loved the good 
God more and more,’ wrote St. Therese, ‘and I frequently made 
Him the offering of my heart, using the words mama had taught 
me.’ When God struck the home by removing the mother there was 
prompt and unquestioning acceptance of his will. Then Louis 
Martin saw his daughters, one after the other, turn their thoughts 
to the cloister. Gladly he let them go. The greatest blow was the 
departure of Therese, his ‘little Queen’. Yet he could write: ‘Therese 
my little Queen, entered Carmel yesterday. God alone can claim 
such a sacrifice, but he helps me so powerfully, that in the midst 
of my tears, my heart abounds with joy.’ At last after he had 
offered all those he loved, he offered himself too, as a complete’ 
victim to God. One day speaking to his three Carmelite daughters, Ge 
he said: ‘My children, I have just returned from Alencon, where 
I received, in the church of Notre Dame, such wonderful graces 
and consolation that I made this prayer: ‘““My God, it is too much; 
yes, I am too happy. It is not possible to get to heaven in this 
manner; I want to suffer something for Thee. .. .”” And I offered 
myself. . . .’ He did not dare to finish the sentence, but they 
understood. He had offered himself as a victim. We know how 
God accepted this offering. Soon it was followed by the cerebral 
hemorrhages that wrecked his mind. The last time he was brought 
to the Carmel, all he could do was point upwards and mutter the 
words: ‘In heaven’. 


St. Therese could never understand those saints who showed 
little love for their family. For her, family affection was not an 
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obstacle but a help to holiness. How could it be otherwise? She 
.» had.a father whose whole attitude of life was thus summed up in a 
~ letter, written during a journey to Italy. ‘Everything I see is 
splendid, but with earthly beauty; our heart is never satisfied as 
long as it does not see the Infinite Beauty . . . welcome the intimate 
joy of family life. It is this which brings us nearest to the beauty above.’ 


This 1s the most precious lesson which little Therese 
has given us: to please God, to love God, to please 
aid love him by doing his will. And this can be 
realised amidst the noise of the world as amidst 
the sileice of the cloister. It does not matter 
whether you are rich or whether you have great 
resources of will and intellect. Therese says to us: 
‘That which counts before God is that which all are 

y in a postition to offer him.’ She tells us that all can 
present themselves before him with the riches of 
peace of heart, of a soul filled with sincere affection 
practising holy abandon to his adorable will. 
—Pope Pius XI. 
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St. Frances X. Cabrini and The Gospel 
of The Holy Spirit ‘ 


MAtIRE COTTER 


“THE Hoty Spirit,’ writes Fr. Caussade, ‘while He assists 
the Church in the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ, writes 
Himself His own gospel, and He writes it in the hearts of the 
faithful. All the actions, all the moments of the Saints make up 
the gospel of the Holy Spirit. Their holy souls are the paper, their 
sufferings and their actions are the ink. The Holy Spirit, with 
’ His own action for pen, writes a living gospel, but it will not be 
readable until the day of glory when it will be taken out of the 
printing press of this life and published. What a beautiful history. 
What a fine book the Holy Spirit is writing now! The book is in the 
press, there is no day on which the letters which make it up are 
not composed. . . . But we dwell in the night of faith... . You 
will be able to read this book only in Heaven... .’ 

So of Saint Frances Cabrini well and truly can we exclaim: 
What a beautiful story, what a fine book the Holy Spirit has written 
for us! The story, begun at her Baptism, ended only at the moment 
of her release when the Holy Spirit took her home. Unlike other 
souls, however, hers was not altogether a hidden story. Her birth 
was heralded by a little white dove coming into the house, and at 
her Confirmation—received when she was eight—she had her 
first mystical experience, the memory of which remained with her 
all her life. It was, she said, as if she were wrapped in light and 
she felt as though she were in Heaven. ‘It was the Holy Ghost’, 
was her own simple comment. 

The story of her life is a story in paradox. Even her physical 
appearance was so. She was Italian, but a blonde, blue-eyed Italian. 
No girl ever had such an unconventional noviciate. She became a 
nun but never. had a novice-mistress. She was a shy little country 
girl; she was afraid of water as inland people often are, yet she 
lived to cross the ocean twenty-nine times. The shy little country girl 
became the astounding nun of the Americas, known to three Popes, © 
many cardinals, bishops and presidents. She became part of the 
Catholic scene. The Press never failed to announce her arrival 
in any city. Paradox slotted its way through the whole fabric and 
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design of her life. Nearly always ill, yet she was always up and 


“Bactive. In reading her story, how many times do we not find her 


winning through crises that would have broken another in two. 
Mother Cabrini, however, would never have thought that any 
happening could break her in two, the very expression would have 
called forth her lively disapproval because for her everything 
spelled out the Will of God. For her, the whole of perfection was 
to act in accordance with God’s Will. She ran to meet it. She knew 
only one fear, that want of confidence should ever cause her a 
second’s delay in doing God’s Will. We marvel at her courage; 
at the daring for which she was sometimes severely snubbed and 
told to ‘let such things to the saints’. She was so richly endowed 
that our admiration almost mingles with envy. She had such 
romantic dreams, high hope, and a spirit of adventure, such 
humility and common sense. Would that we had her holy simplicity 


‘that could see and say at once, ‘It was the Holy Spirit,’ giving her 


gifts their proper names and glimpsing, however faintly, the re- 
flected rays of her understanding, her counsel, knowledge, fortitude, 
piety, and the fear that was the fount of all her wisdom. Sometimes 
in her room, or in chapel, this inner radiance broke through so 
that the lumen Christi became vote to the bodily eyes of her 
companions. 

How did Mother Cabrini find time to mine such treasures 
of the spirit? Her life was a whirlwind of activity. Tangible proof. 


-. of her active apostolate. lives after her, not in one but in one 


. hundred of her houses—schools, orphanages, hospitals and hostels 


throughout the world—nevertheless, through all the noise, work, 


meetings and anxiety she kept a cloistered heart, the heart of the 
contemplative. Someone might query: “Why stress this point? 
We know that Mother Cabrini’s vocation was the very high and 
difficult one of combined contemplation and activity.’ We stress 
the point because we are convinced that, in spite of the staggering 
sum of her material achievements, prayer was first. From the 
beginning of her religious life—and before it—she knew that 
being. was more important than doing. She prayed before all, 
everywhere, and at all times. Her active life was the outcome, the 
fecundity of her contemplation. Early in her life the fusion was 
already so complete, so perfect that there was only one life, her 
life of union with God. By the Holy Spirit, and with Him, and in 
Him, Mother Cabrini dwelt tranquilly in the Eye of the whirlwind, 
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safe within the most Holy and Adorable Trinity Itself. Only 
certain hours of. her day could be spent in chapel, but in the 
Adorable Trinity and in company with our Blessed Mother, she 
never left the Presence. No wonder that the world was too small 
for her! 


_ 


Her Letters 


Treasuring the secrets of the King, all through her life our 
Saint had little to say and left almost nothing in writing, that 
would reveal much to us, concerning her interior life. Now 
and again, however, from the pages of her letters, we hear a great 
cry break from her heart, the mother’s heart that wishes her 
daughters to share in its rich content of love, love of the Holy 
Spirit, and of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and of His Mother. In 
one of these letters she writes: 

‘Oh! if only devotion to the Holy Ghost inflamed the world, € 
then should we see the face of the earth renewed, and Faith and 
Charity would triumph over everything. Emitte spiritum 
tuum et creabuntur et renovabis faciem terrae... . Is it 
necessary for us to make the Novena to the Holy Ghost? 
Our Lady made it, the Apostles made it by command of Jesus 
Christ. This shows, therefore, the need we have of making it, © 
especially if we want~to possess the fervour of the early 
Christians. . . . The Holy Ghost works powerfully in pure 
hearts, and if pure hearts begin on this earth to see and taste 
the sweets of God, what will it be like in Heaven?’ 


When she writes on love of the Sacred Heart her vehemence bs 


resembles that of the Seraph of Assisi: 

‘Oh Love, is not loved, my daughters! Love is not loved! 
And how can we remain cold and indifferent and almost 
without heart at this thought. How can we forget ourselves 
in folly and nonsense. How can we put a limit to our affection 
and our energy when we consider the interests of Jesus? .. . 
Let us love Him very much. Let us strive to enkindle His 
holy love in all the hearts that surround us, . . Let us offer 
ourselves for the conversion of infidels and sinners, who do 
not know or love our dearest Lord... .’ 

“The dear month of June is at hand, in which all united both 
far and wide, and animated by the same faith, will honour the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, procuring all that glory which, through 
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us will be possible if we practise that fidelity which is proper 
to loving hearts in order to make reparation for so much 
ingratitude, about which with deep sighs He complained to 
His beloved Margaret. We, like the Samaritan, will take the 
thorns one by one out of His Sacred Heart, and bestow on 
Him some consolation by renewing the complete offering of 
ourselves, with our homage and prayers, with our big and 
little sacrifices, as He Himself will deign to ask us, in order 
that we may prove our love for Him. This is the month 
of love, and love ought to transform us all. But what are the 
necessary means for obtaining this transformation? The first 
is to approach the Sacred Heartyof Jesus in a spirit of humility 
and confidence; the second 1s to let grace work in us, following 
its impulses with fidelity and constancy. In prayer and in the 
outbursts of our souls, the good Jesus, through the goodness of 
His Divine Heart, makes known to us our ugliness and our 
misery; but we should not fly away frightened by the knowledge 
we receive of ourselves, we should rather humble ourselves 
and beg God to free us from our misery. Be not discouraged 
at seeing ourselves so far from the perfection of Holy Love 
because Jesus desires to grant it to you, to help you in vour 
own efforts. . . . Let us throw ourselves into the blessed 
flames of the most Sacred Heart of Jesus, and !et that holy 
fire burn into our spirit, so that it may destroy, purifv, renew 
and sanctify all our thoughts, affections, sentiments, intentions 
and desires. What have we to fear if the most Sacred Heart 
protects us? And what may we not hope for if we confide in 
the Heart of such a compassionate and powerful Advocate? 
Let us fix our gaze on the Wound of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. We shall read in characters of blood the height and 
depth of the Jove that He bears us, and we shall always feel, 
wherever we are, comforted in hoping for everything from 
His infinite goodness. Very often one’s prayers are imperfect 
and deserve to be rejected by God, but the loving Heart 


“of Jesus rectifies and adjusts them. He Himself asks for us 


that which He sees will be for our greater good, and 
compassionately covers our unworthiness with His merits. . . .’ 


Perusing and pondering these letters, they reveal to us still 
another secret of Mother Cabrini’s sanctity. They show us that she 
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possessed in generous measure a devout fidelity to what Pere de 
Caussade calls—in his startling phrase—the Sacrament of the 
Present Moment: 


‘In the moral and supernatural order,’ he writes, (in Self- 
Abandonment to Divine Providence) ‘the duties of each moment 
conceal under their appearance of obscurity, the truth of the Divine 
Will alone worthy of our attention. .. . Behold the daily bread of 
the Holy Family. But how divine the nourishment with which that 
material bread feeds the faith of Mary and Joseph! What a 
sacrament is each of their sacred moments! What treasures of 
grace are concealed in each of those moments under the common- 
place appearance of the events that filled them. . . ! The Will 
of God is in all things the rule, the method, the law, the simple 
and certain way of the soul. The invariable law belonging to all 
times, all places, all states. ; 
Was not this doctrine epitomised in ce whole life of Mother® 
Cabrini? We have only to recall that crisis in Rome when, having 
securely established her Institute there, she stood like a general 
who has secured a key position and is ready to plan the rest of his 
campaign. All the windows of her inward vision now opened to 
the East; through them, at last, she thought she glimpsed the 
fulfilment of her plan. But we know how, even at that moment, 
the unseen hand of Providence was quietly closing all her eastern 
windows; soon her eyes must seek a new horizon and in a direction 
of which she never had thought. For her, however, Voluntas Dei was 
guide, compass and command. When this word of command came to.. 
her through the voice of the Pope, she obeyed at once, even though ~ 
for her it meant the ending of her life’s great dream. Here I cannot 
resist quoting again from the pages of Fr. Caussade, if only to 
prove how closely identified was Mother Cabrini’s spirituality 
with the design laid down by him more than one hundred years 
before she was born: 


‘How simple you are! Do you not know what a well disposed 
heart is? It is nothing but a heart where God is found. . . . He 
knows that you do not know what is good for you and He makes it 
His business to give it to you. He does not mind disappointing 
you. You thought you were going eastwards, He takes you to the 
West’. . . . ‘God is everywhere, and in past and future; He is above 
all space and time; but to me, it is not the distant but the near, 
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not the past and future but the present moment which is the veil 


“Sof God, or rather the unveiling of God. I cannot always tell 


His Will for the future, but I can never doubt it now; and I can 
be always sure of being united to His Will now. If we seek Him 
we have found Him.’ 
Biographical Note 

Maria Francesca Cabrini was born in Sant Angelo near Milan, 
July 15th, 1850. Founded the Congregation of Missionary Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart 1880. First American Foundation, New York, 
1889. Died, Chicago, December 22nd, 1917. Interred in Chapel 
of the Cabrini Memorial School,, Fort Washington, New York. 
Beatified November 13th, 1938. Canonized July 7th, 1946. Declared 
Patroness of Emigrants by Pontifical Decree, September 8th, 1950. 

Throughout this article, here and there, I have quoted from 
Westward By Command, my biography of St. Frances Cabrini. 

Baie rh 
PRAYING WITH THE CHURCH—(continued from page 39) 

attracted to the Humanity of Our Lord than to the august mystery 
of the Three Divine Persons in the One Divine Nature. As we 
have seen before, this is as it should be. Yet it will probably be a 
great help to many souls desiring a life of perfection, to dwell 
from time to time on the glorious privilege of the Christian soul 
to have the Three Divine Persons living in it. This is not a pious 
metaphor, but a tremendous reality. Our Lord said: ‘If any one love 
me, he will keep my word. And my Father will love him: and we will 
come and make our abode with him.’ (St. John 14.23). We could 
have believed no one except Truth Himself that this promise 
should be actually true. But as we have His word for it, we are 
allowed to rejoice in this incredible happiness that, in the words of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘by sanctifying grace the entire Trinity is 
the guest of our souls.’ Reading the life and the collections of 
letters and sayings of the holy Carmelite Elizabeth of the Trinity 
may help us to gain a deeper appreciation of this mystery, by 
which she lived so completely. Then Trinity Sunday will become 
truly the feast of the God living within us, penetrating us to the 
depths of our being, and at the same time taking us out of ourselves, 
of all the little pettinesses of. our life, drawing us into His own 
eternal life, ever enlarging and perfecting our souls that were 
made in His image. 


Book Reviews 


THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 
Translated by Dominic Hucurs, O.P. 


Sheed & Ward. 16/-. 
WHILE it cannot be asserted too often that human nature, its 
knowings and desirings are essentially good, still our human nature 
inherits through original sin a lack of balance and a proneness to 
going astray. Even when restored, strengthened and illuminated by 
sanctifying grace and the infused virtues it remains a very limited 
thing, groping in its knowledge, unsure in its judgments, timorous 
in its desire for goodness. To bring to its final perfection the work of 
grace and the virtues come the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. These 
enable a man to correspond naturally and easily to the impulse of 
the Holy Ghost, drawing him up to a mysterious experience 
of God; an experience which gives the soul a richness that flows 
over the whole mam giving him a firmness and strength which 
perfects him both as a man and as a child of God. 

In recent years some remarkable books in English have appeared 
touching the mission of the Holy Ghost in the Church and in the 
individual soul. If this is a sign of a growing desire among Catholics 
to understand the function of the Holy Spirit it is indeed a 
heartening sign. Assuredly a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on individual souls is necessary if the world is to be brought back 
to Christ. 

‘The presentation of the classic treatment of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost to a wider public in an English translation is then a 
timely and important event. John Poinsot, who on joining the 
Dominican Order took the name John of St. Thomas, was for 
the greater part of his life Professor of Theology at Alcala with a 
reputation as the foremost theologian in Europe. His treatise on 
the Gifts is his most mature work. His approach to the exposition 
of the doctrine of St. Thomas is that of the scholar and theologian 
using the traditional scholastic method, Scholarly treatment of a 
difficult subject does not make for easy reading. The translator has 
done his work competently. But translation does not remove the 
necessity for sustained and concentrated thought which: the 
treatise demands. The translator has added analytical summaries to 
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each chapter which obviate difficulties which might arise from 
‘unfamiliarity with a scholastic method. Historical and theological 
introductions place the treatise and its subject in perspective. 

We are indebted to translator and publisher for a difficult task 
competently done. The book is more for study than for reading, 
a study which will reward a hundredfold labour given to it. 


UF 
AS WE OUGHT by Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
Mercier Press. 10/6, 


OFTEN men and women consecrated to God by the vows of religion 

seem to miss the happiness which should be the lot of those who give 

up everything to follow Him. Instead of the freedom of spirit and 

the contentment of soul that should follow the renunciation of all 

things for Christ, there is instead unhappiness and distress, the 
result, not of the hardships of the life which they have espoused, 
but rather as the author maintains, of their own deliberate faults 
both of thought and action. 

The author sets out, with apologies for his own shortcomings, 
to point out the faults that are responsible for state of things. 
As a religious, and one who suffers from the corrigible faults of 
others, he feels himself in a position to hold the mirror so that 
others can see themselves as they themselves are seen, to bring them 

_ face to face with failings so obvious to others or with the pain 
that these failings cause. 

* Laying down as one of the imperative virtues of the religious 
‘life the ability to take criticism, he treats of the fundamentals of 
the religious life in a practical and commonsense manner and of 
those virtues, great and small, the observance of which make or 
mar the happiness and well-being of every religious community. 
So we find chapters on the vows, which are dealt with in a 
penetrating and striking manner. Besides these he has practical 
things to say of the lesser virtues of the religious life, of such 
things as trying to be different, ambition, envy, forgiveness of 
injuries, of.the disturbing and dividing effect too much attachment 
to one’s family can have especially in relation to poverty and 
obedience. Neither does he forget the ‘gnats’, the little things that 
count so much—the words of praise when due, of thanks, of 
_ apology. He does not omit to comment even on such things as 
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sickness, slamming the doors, rattling of beads, etc. All religious 
will find in this book useful matter which will repay them for tHe 
reading of it. In reading it they will be holding a mirror before 
them, in which they can see themselves as they are seen by others. 
BF. 
DIFFICULTIES IN MENTAL PRAYER 


Fr. M. EuGEeNnE Boyan, O.Cist.R. 


M. H. Gill, Dublin. gth Impression. 6/-. 


Tue only people who are ignorant of the difficulties in mental 
prayer, must surely be those who have never attempted it. Father 
Boylan’s book is luminous and convincing, and should bring a 
message of stronger hope and a vision of higher holiness to all. 
To all—it would be a great pity if lay people were to consider 


this a book for priests and religious only. It is a complete guide to, ) 


prayer, expertly prepared, to lift us all out of the rut of mediocrity, 
and routine. Fr. Boylan provides a practical and inspiring plan 
by which one’s whole life can be re-invigorated, ennobled, and 
made fruitful in Christ. ‘The greatest value,’ he reminds us, ‘that 
we can set on Christ’s sufferings is to believe that they can make 
holy even such as we are. . . . It will be done unto us as we have 
believed.’ 

St. Thomas has told us that ‘spiritual gifts are not received 
unless desired, and never desired unless (after some fashion) 
known.’ Fr. Boylan’s clearly-written, and intensely sincere book 


should go a long way to make spiritual gifts clearly known. May@bx« 


his book do much to make all desire the Truth he so lucidly 
expounds, that the wish in his preface may be abundantly fulfilled 
and that grace and good and help, may from his pages reach 
unnumbered readers, F. MacN, 
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Gill. Fr. Aloysius, O.F.M. Cap.: THE YEAR OF THE GREAT 


RETURN. 1/-. 
Gill. Rev. Jas. F. Cassidy: Our Lapy’s MIssIONER. 3/-. 
Mercier Press. Fr. Gabriel, O.D.C.: Vist1oNns AND REVELATIONS 
IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 8/6, 
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